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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 





Arrarrs OF France.—The fear and 
the malice (natural offspring of fear) whieh 
some persons, in this country, discover to- 
wards the French nation, and even towards 
the King of France, is truly wonderful. 
Oae would have thought, that common 
decency; that the ordinary feelings of 
men, would, for some months, at least, 
have restramed these persons from ~disco- 
vering their odious passions. When ‘they, 
who have so long been bawling for the fall 
of Napoleon, and for the restoration of the 
Bourbons ; when they saw the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes ; when their very de- 
sires seem’ to have been outstripped by 
events, surely we had a right to expect, 
that they would not endeavour to throw 
obstaclés in the way of peace. We, surely, 
hada right to expect, that, after having 
spent etght hundred millions of debt, and 
four hundred millions of taxes, upon the 
war, and for the sake of “ social order,” 


of such enormous sacrifices. It was not 
peace with Holland, and the Germans and 
Russians, that we so much sighed for; 
but with France, that fighting nation ; 
that nation so near to us; that nation, 
whose hatred we onghit to dread, and whose 
lriendship we ought to cultivate; that 
nation, which, in fact, is Europe in itself. 
But, behold! the King of France is not 
yet crowned, before these same people, 
these identical ‘persons, begin to. endea- 
vour to excité all sorts of suspicions, not 
ouly against the French nation, but against 
the French Court. They appear to have 
discovered, that France, though her Ruler 
be entry is still the same country, in- 
habited by the same people, endued with 
the same qualities and faculties, _ This 
Was, indeed, a discovery, that it was very 
easy to makes facts easy to have foreseen. 
But these people were blinded by their 
dread of Napoleon, and their eagerness to 
overset his power. They have now opened 
their and, the real truth is, that, up- 


_ real peace with France would be the fait} 





ou looking at the ‘state of things altoge- | 


ther, they know not what to think of it, 
or what to do or say —— To their utter 
astonishment, they perceive, that @ re- 
establishment of the old order of things ts 
impossible. 'They perceive, that the Revo- 
lution, upon the whole, must end in great 
good to France. They perceive, that the 
result will not answer their expectations ; 
no, nor anyone of their expectations. They 
see, that France will enjoy something like 
freedom, at least, and they dread the effect 
of such an example. ‘Their first endea- 
vour, therefore, is to prevent the King 
from keeping his promise with the nation 3, 
or, at least, to prepare, before hand, a 
justification for his so doing. Relative 
to this subject, I am about to quote a pas- 
sage from the CourIER newspaper of the 
12th instant : “ Pamphlets (says that 
“ Journal) are published at Pacis both for 
“ and against the Senate ; in q her words, 
“whether a Representative Government 
“shall be given to France; or whether 
“the old Constitution shall be restored as 
nearly as ible? The. King, we 
“ know, has pledged himself to establish the 
“ former. But we have little difficulty in 
“saying, that the people of France, at pre- 
“sent, are not ina condition to bear the 
“ representative system. If we may be 
* allowed the expression, they are mot so- 
“ber enough for legislative dissussions.— 
“ We have grown up with our Constitu- 
“ tion, and our Constitution has grown up 
“with us. We have been framed for it 
“by our forefathers ; but it were absurd 
“to expect that the public mind in ano- 
“ther nation should all at once be fitted 
“ for the same system, However, the ex-. 
“periment is to be tried again, and we 
" os little doubt it we//farl again. May 
“ its failure not be attended with the same 
“ disasters and miseries to which France 
“ has been subject for nearly a quarter of 
“acentury!” The first remark that of- 
fers itself here is, that there must, if this 
statement be true, be a great deal of 
real liberty of the press in France: not 








sham, not humbug liberty of the press 5 
but real liberty of 3 press, For, ae 
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this were the case, there could not be such 
discussions. I like this; for discussion, 
free discussion, must do good, I do not 
object to any man’s writing in favour of 
the ancient regime, provided, that other 
men are allowed freely to answer him. 
But, it is a sad sham, when the dderty 
of the press is all on one side ; when every 
one may write in favour of a system, how- 
ever corrupt and essentially tyrannical, 
while no one dares to say a word to prove 
the falsehood of what has been said in fa- 
vour of such system. Discussion must do 
great good in France ; and, in spite of all 
that fraud, and bribery, and force can do, 
some of the good must, in the end, extend 
itself to other countries. We are told 
here, that, though the King has pledged 
himself to establish a representative go- 
vernment, the people of France are not 
in a condition to bear the representative 
systein. And, then, we are reminded, 
that WE have grown up with OUR Con- 
stitution, and that it has grown with us; 
but, that we are not to expect that the 
public mind, in another nation, should, all 
at once, be fitted for the SAME system. 
Very true. But this writer seems to la- 
bour under a very great error. He ap- 
pears to suppose, that, if the King of 
France adheres to his promise, the French 
people will have the same system as we 
have; than which nothing can be farther 
from the truth. There will be no boroughs 
in France ; no counties, where it will cost 
many huudreds of thousands of lives to 
obtam a seat in the Corps Legislative ; 
no Gattons, no Old Sarum, no St. Michels, 
no Corporations. These, indeed, it would 
require time, and a long time, to make 
the minds of the people of France fami- 
liar with. A system like th7s, indeed, 
the French people tiay, very likely, not 
be “ in a condition to bear.” It requires 
much time, and igany measures, to con- 
vince a people of the excellence of such 
a system, and to induct them to look up- 
on it as the best in the whole universe.— 
But, the system of representation about 
to be eStablished, or, rather, confirmed, 
in France, the people there will easily 
understand, and as easily practise. For, 
what difficulty is there in the people who 
pay the taxes meeting, in. their several 
districts, and there choosing Electors, who, 
again, are to choose the members of the 
orps Legislative, by whose voice the 
taxes are to be granted? What difficulty 
canthere be, either in understanding, or 
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in practising, a system like this? There 
will be no complexity in the thing. There 
will be no exclusions which are not bot- 
tomed upon some general principle. There 
will be no everlasting doubts, and scruti- 
nies, and law suits, about old charters.— 
There will be no disputes about who has 
boiled a pot, and who has not beiled a pot. 
If, indeed, the system about to be con- 
firmed in France imcluded the existence 
of peculiar privileges in pot-walloppers, ov 
any other persons, relative to elections, [ 
should agree with this writer, that it must 
take time to fit the peoples’ minds to it; 
but, amongst all the freaks of Napoleon, 
he never appears to have once thought of 
pot-walloppers. -Oh, no! there are to 
be no burgage tenures and pot-walloppers 
in France. If there were, it would, I 
agree, be very difficult to arrange the 
matter. It requires centuries of time, and 
the profoundest state of wisdom, to bring 
a constitution to this pitch. But, though 
the French people cannot be fitted for such 
a system as ours, all at once, it does not 
follow, that they are incapable of a sys- 
tem which is representative. They have 
voices, as well as other nations; and they 
are as capable of making use of them. 
What then, when called upon in their dif- 
ferent Communes, is to prevent them from 
choosing men in whom they have con- 
fidence ? And why is the attempt to con- 
firm their liberty to far! ?—But, it seems, 
that the representatives, if chosen properly, 
“are not sober enough for legislative dis- 
“ cussion.” What does this writer mean: 
Are the French a drunken people? Ile 
will hardly say. that. He means then, 
that they are too hasty, too apt to be pas- 
sionate. In the first place, this has never 
appeared; and, whoever looks.at the codes 
of Napoleon will agree, that. more w!s- 
dom, more real political wisdom, a more 
profound knowledge of human nature, and 
€& more minute -acquaintance with human 
concerns, joined to a more soicitous and 
tender regard for human rights and hap- 
piness, were never discovered by any !e- 
gislater, or legislators, in the whole world. 
Are the French an ignorant or 2 frivola ’ 
people? Let their works, whether phiiose- 
phical or literary; let their sciences ag 
arts; Iet.these be compared with those 0 
any other nation, and, it will be seen, , 
believe, that they take the lead in ° 
those endowments which raise man 1 f ' 
scale of beings. Take their theatrica 
pieces; compare them with our’s 5 put 
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elegant language, the wit, the sentiment, 
‘he reasoning, the philosophy of the Metro- 
manie,the Joweur, or any one of a hundred 
pieces that might be named, and put them 
by the side ot the. grovelling style, the 
canting palaver, and horse- laughter trash 
of our comedies, and then say, whether 
the French are a people without solidity 
of miad. ‘The very circumstance that 
pieces, like those that I have named, are 
admired in France, and attract crowded 
audiences, is sufficient to characterize the 


mind of the nation; and, for the sake of 


my own country, I wish I could say, that 
the character of its mind was in no degree 
to be gathered from the circumstance, that 
play-actors in London find their account in 
uttering strings of dirty double-meanings 
and miserable puns fromthe lips of a person 
swelled out, by the means of pillows and bol- 
sters, to the size of asugar-hogshead.—It is 
the impudent, the malignant observations of 
this writer, levelled, at bottom, agaist the 
freedom and happiness of France, that have 
called forth this comparison from me ; 
though, perhaps, it would, at any time, be 
one’s duty to have mile it. I am not 
speaking of exhibitions, where people are 
dmitted at two-pence a head. I am speak- 
ing of the national theatres, which are the 
criterion of the taste of a people, and of 
the character of the public mind. In that 
ot France I see beautiful language, refined 
entiment, brilliant wit, fine reasoning, 
sound philosophy, all displayed j in the form- 
log and the unravelling of fables the most 
interesting, never violating nature, and 
seldom probabi lity. In ours, I see mzg?- 
clans calling forth thunder and lichtening, 
aid putting spells upon those who oifend 
a em 5 wetches, foretelling the fall and rise 
' Kings, and woods walki ing over the 
country to fulfil their predictions ; ghosts, 
giving ‘information of murders, and troub- 
ling people in their sleep; and men and 
women so much out of nature, as to make 
the whole of the representation a thing too 
monstrous to be endured by common sense. 
And, I see this, too, in those pieces which 
re most admired by fashionable people and 
grave critics. Bat, ‘indeed, even this is not 
matter of surprise, when we see extolled, 
as the first of Poems, a mass of crabbed 
transpositions and inflated periods, narrat- 
ing battles in heaven, in which the Devils 
fred cannon against the Angels, and dur- 
mg which a Devil, having been split down 
the middle by an Angel, the two halves 
ustantly smacked up together, and restored 
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the said Devil to his former state. In the 
same Poem we are presented with familiar 
dialogues between God the Father, and 
Ged the Son; and are shown the latter 

taking a pair of compasses out of a celestial 
drawer, in order to describe the bounda- 
ries of the earth !—And this is what awe 
admire. ‘To honour and to perpetuate the 
works containing these marks of disordered 
imaginations, we lay out thousands and 
thousands of pounds upon splendid printing 
and engraving.—And is it, then, for ws to 
charge the French nation 3: is it for us to 
charge the admirers of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Racine, Destouches, and Regnard; is it 
for us to charge them with ignorance, pre- 

judice, and want of solidity of mind ? Aud, 

if the charge, as applied to the whole na- 
tion, would be unjust, whence are we to 
infer, that the representatives of the people 
of France would not be sufficiently sober 
for legislative discussion? For my part, 

I care little about the ¢astc of cither coun- 
try; but, it is necessary to meet, in all 
sorts of we 2ys, every attempt to justify an 
endeavour to ‘stifle freedem in Franc e, and 
to introduce that regime, under which the 
French people groaned for so many ccn- 
turies. Every thing belonging to France 
is interesting ; because, whatever is dorie 
there will have a certain vogue in the 
world. The eyes of all the nations of Jvu- 
rope are fixed upon France: her acts 
must, therefore, be of ‘the greatest conse- 

cuence. And, who can express a suflicient 
degree of mdignation against those, who, 
like this writer and his like, are endea- 
vouring to cause the ancient re gime to be 
routeldetcbibil in that country? They ex- 
press their decided opinion, that the re- 
presentative government wi// fail. They 
are ready to din the public with their 


fears; but their real fear is, that it e7// 


succecd in establishing freedem in France 
under a constitutional King, and under a 
system which, being open and frank, will 
put hypocrisy : ‘and shame, and vile cheater u 
to shame. Wy, T ask, should these, 
people he so set against re presentative sr0- 
vernment in France? Why should they 

he so eager to decry it ? It is notorious, 

that, for ages, previous tothe French Revo- 
leita, we, in this country, were by all ovr 

speech-makers, and hook-makers, and news- 
writers, hid to hold the French govern- 

ment in abhorrence. Anpison, that fa- 
mous partizan of the Hanoverian Succes. 
sion, used this argument agginst the Pre- 


“Ww ae he, “ sould Eng- 
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“ lishmen, free-born Englishmen, have to 


** expect at the hands of a King, educated] 


“ in such a country as Irance, where the 
* Sovereign is absolute, and the people the 
“* most wretched of slaves?” And yet we 
now want, or, at least, some of us want, 
to see re-established that very government! 
What are the Preach to think of such 
conduct ?—But all this is explained, when 
we come to another part of the same paper. 
Not, indeed, the same article;* but the 
same paper. ‘There the hatred of France 
breaks forth in all its native odiousness ; 
and, by putting the two together, we see 
clearly, and, [ trust, that ail Frenchmen 
will see, that it is Avtred of them (grow- 
ing out of base fear), which makes these 
persons desirous of seeing the promises of 
the King violated. If we find a man ad- 
vising ourselves not to make a certain 
bargain, for instance, lest we should ose 
by it, and if we find the same man speak- 
ing to others, and endeavouring to excite 
ill-will against us, we may pretty safely 
conclude, that such bargain would be to 
our advantage. The following is the 
article I allude to: — To the principle of 
* ceding the Colonies we have conquered, 
“ particularly to France, we have before 
** stated our objections. ‘To render France 
“* powerful by giving Ler colonies, enabling 
“her to create an extensive marine, and 
“ fosterins her political strength by the 
“ wealth of commerce, is a dangerous ex- 
“ periment. Itis dangerous to us. France 
“has the means of greatness within her- 
“ self. Great Britain owes her political 
*< rreatness, and even her independence, to 
“ her maritime power and to foreign trade. 
“« France, without trade and colonies, has 
** heen a match for combined Europe ; and 
it will be well to reflect whether, by giv- 
“ ing her these in addition to the combined 
“powers, they are not endangering that 
** equilibrium they have been so anxious to 
“@stablish. Is it nothing to say, that 
“¢ France before the Revolution had the ad- 
** vantages in question? She had, and she 
“ used them for purposes of gross egeres- 
sion. To raise that moharchy to unli- 
“ mited power was for aces the unvarying 
* aim of her Court. But France knows 
“her power now better than she ever 
“ knew it. Her vast resources, her mi_ita- 
“‘ ry endowments, her political influence 
“have been disp'ayed by the revolutionary 
“-governmentsin succession, onascale large 
* heyond the contemplation of her old poli- 
““tieians ; and will not this be ‘a strong in- 
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“* ducement to the national vanity, the mi- 
“‘ litary ardour of that people, again, tot: y 
“their strength with their neighbours xs 
“soon as they have recovered from their 
“ disasters? ‘They who depend inuch upon 
“ the change which has taken place in their 
** government will do well to recollect, that 
“the disgraceful interference of France in 
“ the quarrel between us and our Ameri- 
“* can colonies took place wnder a Bourbon 
“ of the best character; yet, though Louis 
“‘ XVI. himself was averse to the Ameri- 
“can war, on the ground of its injustice, 
“his voice was overruled by the majo- 
rity of his Council.” This malignant 
writer could not help even to rip up the old 
subject of revenge, the American War !— 
What! now that the Bourbons are restor- 
ed, we are to recollect the “ disgraceful in- 
“ terference of France in the quarrel be- 
“tween us and America.”? And we are 
to bear in mind, too, that this took place 
under a Bourbon! ‘Take the whole of this 
article together, and, I think, you see in it 
as much malice as can possibly discover it- 
self ina like compass. ‘The French na- 
tion is to be kept in a /ow state; the French 
nation is mischievous ; the French nation 
is perfidious ; she is the same under all sorts 
of reders 3 and, therefore, we ought not to 
sufler her to get power by any means.— 
‘Fhe Allies, indeed, before they got: to 
Paris, told the French people that France 
ought to be great and happy 5 and that it 
was for the good of Europe that she should 
be so. Nay, they expressed their inten- 
tion of extending her ancient limits ; of 
leaving her an extent of territory, which, 
under her kings, she never knew.—How 
diferent is this language from, that of our 
newspaper writers! ‘They want even * 
part of the allied forces to be kept up ™ 
France for years ! But the trath 's, 
that these detestable men think about no- 
thing but the prospect of France being 
happy and free. ‘The sworn foes of {ree- 
dom, who WRITE these articles, and (by 
what means I need not say) cause them fo 
be published; these supporters of every 
thing oppressive ; the adettors of tyranny: 
These men, who thrive by what renders 4 
people miserable. These men are, jst = 
this moment, wonderfully puzzled. Na- 
poleon has disconcerted them by his 
abdication, very nearly as much 2s he 
ever did before by his wonderful feats 1” 
arms.. Greater at last than evcr, he save 

France from a civ! war, and left her ee 
state to be great, and to be a thorns! 
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side of tyranny, in spite of every thing that 
could be done. These enemies of the free- 
dom and happiness of man are naw strange- 


ly put to it to know what to wish for. if 


the King of France break his promise, 
there may yet arise a Republic. ‘That 
would aflright them out of their senses.— 
The two great Republics, France and 
America, taught by experience, might join 
their efforts. The consequences might be 
alarming indeed! . If, on the other hand, 
the King of France keep his promise, there 
will bea read representative government in 
France, as to the commons, at any rate. 
It will not be a vile sham; not a gross and 
outrageous insult to the people amongst 
whom it exists. "The Kung of I’rance ought 
to bear in mind, that the same persons who 


their armies in France in violation of the 
Convention ; who protest against giving 
up any colonies to France; who advise 
the Allies to take away the pictures and 
statues from Paris; who bid the people 


the Bourbons in the American war; and 
who assert, that it. #8 necessary for us al- 
ways to recollect, that France 1s radically 
and systematically our enemy: that these 
same persons are the persons who are 
anxious that France should mot have a re- 
presentative government, and that the an- 
cient regime should be restored.-—This is 
what the King of France should have 
always before his eyes.—It is quite sur- 
prising what envy already discovers itself 
in some persons towards France. They 
lave, for a long while, been representing 
her as in the lowest depths of misery ; and 
yet they see what excites their envy, and 
they endeavour to communicate their feel- 
ings to us. How inconsistent is this ? 
We are to envy those who are in misery: 
Wwe are to envy those who are beggared. 
We are to dread the power of a nation, 
which, they tell us, is subdued and dis- 


- gracedto the lowest degree ! Does there not 


peep out, through all this mass of incon- 
sistency, a consciousness of the vast stock 
of glory acquired by France? They tell us 
of the vanity of the French. Is it vanity 
in them to boast of a hundred great vic- 
tories? Is it vanity. in them to boast of 
their having captured Vienna, Rome, 
Naples, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Moscow ; 
and that, too, against all Europe combined? 
Can any thing, can volumes of lies abou 
the fears and cowardive of N 


. Jeon ; can 
all the efforts of ap enslav 


and hire- 
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recommend to the Allies to keep part of 


of England bear in mind the conduct of 
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ling press, ever extinguish the recollection 
of Jemappe, Marengo, the Helder, Co- 
runna, Jena, Austerlitz, Lodi, Eylau, 
Moskwa, and a hundred other names ; 
every one of which, upon the bare men- 
tion, reminds the world of the valour of 
Frenchmen ? And, ‘are such a people to 
be accused of vanity, because they talk of 
those things ; or, rather, because the world 
do, and must talk of them? We do not 
seem to think it vanzty in us to talk of our 
victories. God knows we talk of them 
enough, We are granting immense sums 
to build mansions, and provide estates for 
our commanders. I do not find fault with 
this ; but, surely, if we find this right for 
such victories as we have gained, the 
French maybe sutlered to ta/k a little 
about Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, 
and the Helder! Za/k is very cheap, at 
any rate. It costs the people nothing. 
The French military glory has no pudding 
attached to it. “ Honour and our Coun- 
“ try,” inscribed upon a little med:.1, is all 
that a Frenchman gets for his deeds in 
arms. Our rewards are more solid. No 
harm in that; but, surely, these who have 
overrun all the countries of Europe; whe 
have scattered the ill-gotten wealth of the 
Romish church, and who have opened the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, may be allow- 
ed to talk a little of what they have done ! 
Aye, and fistory will tatk of what they 
have done too. Spain, Italy, Portugal, all 
Germany, and even Russia, has felt the 
effect, I mean the moral as well as the 
military effect, of the marches of the 
French armies, who have borne, from one 
end of Europe to the other, the light of 
philosophy, though, perhaps, they did not 
intend it. These armies have been in- 
struments in the hands of reason, of truth, 
and of liberty. They have given te su- 
perstition and tyranny a blow that. those 
monsters will never recover. And, in this 
sense, the valour and skill of the Fréhch 
have been the greatest of benefactors to 
the world. Are such a people to be called 
vain, because they ta/k of their deeds ? 
But, indeed, I do not hear of their boast- 
ing at all. The fact, for aught I know, is 
false. The French are called vain, be- 
cause they have gained renown, which no- 
thing can destroy or diminish as long as 
letters remain. No: the charge is ground- 
ed in envy ; base envy, and fear as base. 
These malignant writers cannot endure-the 
idea of France having a Government, 
which shall secure the freedom of the 
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eople. They are sick at the thought of 
the effects of an uninterrupted commun & 
cation with a people living only across the 
Channel, whose happiness under a real 
representation in a Legislative Body may 


continually be cited. These malignant 
writers fancy, too, that, when great num- 
bers of people are continually crossing from 
one country to the other, that odd remarks 
may be made, and disagreeable discussions 
take place, as to the strange difference in 
the moacy of the two countries, They 
iagine, that those who get at Paris but 
about 66 guineas for a hunted pound 
bank note, will be surprised and disap- 
pointed. ‘Thgy suppose, that many thou- 
sands of persons of fixed incomes will go to 
live in France, were a shilling will buy 
as much as half a crown buys here. They 
have all these, and more than all these 
whims in their heads. Bat, suppose these 
to be sound opinions, it isnot the fault of 
the French nation,nor of their Government, 
that our paper-moncy exists in such quan- 
tities, and that provisions are cheap in 
France, any more than it is their fault, 
that the climate of France is finer and 
more healthy than ours. Besides, have 
we not had the advantage of our paper- 
money? Has it not enabled us to hire 
fighters inGermany, and elsewhere? Have 
not the bank-notes and the loans enabled 
us to put Bonaparte from his throne ?>— 
Have they not enabled us to pay Russians, 
and Prassians, and Danes, and Austrians, 
and Swedes, and Portuguese, and Spani- 
ards, and Sicilians, and God knows ‘who 
. besides, to fight against France ; to invade 
her at last ; and to bring the contest toa 
gbrious termination? And oucht we now 
to gramble, because we have a paper- 
money, and the French have none? Ought 
we to accuse the French nation of being 
dangerous to us on account of this differ- 
ence in our pecuniary circumstances? It 
is as clear as day-licht, that the Old Lady 
of ‘Threadneedle-strect has enabled our 
Government to overset Napoleon, and to 
push on the Allics to Paris, Therefore, 
it iS abominably unjact to reproach her 
with having inundated us with her coin. 
_ She was compelled to do this, in order to 
assistus; and we ought to come now to her 
support. She is our military and political 
nurse; and to cast ber off now, when we 
no longer stand in need of her breast, 
would be diabolical. Along with the cry 
of Fivent kes Bourbons, ought to go forth 
“the ery of Viveda vielle Maman de la rue de 
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Threadneedle ; for, certain it is, that she 
has been a most efficient personage in ob- 
taining the triumph of “ social order and 
“ regular government,”” The old Lady has 
defeated Napoleon. It remains to be 
seen how she will support herself: but, [ 
must, at all times, put in my protest 
acainst any grumbling on account of the 
debt and the paper-moncy ; unless, indeed, 
on the part of those, who did not wish to 
carry on war for the purpose of over-set- 
ting Napoleon. ‘They:may gramble very 
consistently ; but, even they have no right 
to blame the French natien for the debt, 
the taxes, and the paper-moncy. Ifa 
hundred pound bauk-note exchanges against 
even fifty real pounds worth of French 
livres, what is that tothe French? They 
have not been the cause of this. They, 
probably, wished us not to hire so many 
people to fight against them. It is, there- 
fore, a perfect abomination to endeavour 
to excite hatred against them on this ac- 
count. I hope, after all, that we shall 
be at real peace with France. I hope, 
that the terms of the peace will be such, 
as to prevent the French for seeking re- 
venge ina new war; but, really, [ am 
afraid, that the constant!y irritating and 
insulting language of our newspapers must 
have a tendency to obstruct all endeavours 
to attain so desirable an object. 








Miuit1a Orricrrs.—-An article, ta 
all the London Papers of thé 12th and 13th 
of this month, prepares us for some attempt 
to secure to these Gentlemen a share ol 
our incomes and earnings durig peace. 
It is as follows:—“ RepucTION oF THE 
“ Army.—At a time when every on? | 
“ looking to the Break—and bidding fere- 
“ well to the * plumed troops and spiiit- 
“ stirring drum,’ the situation of Captams 
“© of the embodied militia, is deserving ot 
“the most serious consideration. For- 
“* merly, only men of great landed property, 
“ they returned to their estates after a re- 
“turn of peace, which ‘no longer required 
“ them to evince the activity of arms ; but 
“the exigencies of the State have long 
“ since placed them in a very different s!- 
“‘tuation. “Many are now men of talents 
“and vigour, but of no fortune, who 
“ have joined the militia ‘as a professio” + 
“ or who, during a longsvar, have ce ee 
“ed themselves from any other exercise ° 
“their talents; in a natural confidenct, 
“ that the country, which has sa’ Europe 
“by its. example in arms, could spot but 
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reserve its renovated character as a 

“ military nation ; and, consequently, that 
* they would not be thr ‘own on the world 
“unregarded, ‘the liberality of a great 
* pr ernment will not fail in this respect—- 
and we have no doubt, that provision, in 
“some form, will be made, at least, to 
* preserve the credit of a military institu- 
" tion, which now so nearly approaches the 
‘regular arm y- We are assured, that 

“ svegal militia corps have already sub- 


“ mitted their case to the Right Hon. the 


“ Secretary of State, through the medium 
“ of their Lord-Lieutenants.” This is a 
proposition, the modesty of which must 
surprize, and, indeed, confound, the na- 
tion. What! mulitia ‘officers paid in time 
af peace! We should, indeed, be a mili- 
tary nation! We should have got much 
by the dethronement of Napoleon. It was 
no longer ago than this very morning, that 
aneighbour of mine, who is also one of 
my many tax-gatherers, in asking me for 
my return for the Property Tax, congra- 
tulated me upon its being the last. I 
thought he was deceived; but 1 am sure 
of it, if the principles of this denunciation 
ave to be acted upon, A denunciation it 
is, in the true sense of the word, against 
every man, who labours, or who “Tins pro- 
perty. We have, here, the cnrious dis- 
tinction between men of darge fortune, and 
men of no fortune, but of talenis and vi- 
gour ; no bad compliment to the: Demo- 
cracy at the expence of the Aristocracy ! 
To what notions has this French Revolu- 
tion given rise !— T¥rown on the wide 
“ world!” What, then, do these gen- 
tlemen call it being thrown on the wide 
world, when they are released from their 
military service? We were always told, 
during the war, that we were under amaz- 
ing obligations to these gentlemen for their 
services in defence of the country; that 
they abandoned their homes, their peace- 
able professions, and their families, purely 
for their country’s sake. But, now, be- 
hold! they wish to be. sokdiers all their 





lives! Mind, reader, they.are persons of 


26 fortune. So are the private soldiers 


who have escaped death in Spain, Portu- 


gal, France, Sicily, Canada, and the East 
and West Indies. But, are all these, too, 
to be paid during peace ? They have a 


‘much more just claim than militia officers 
can possib! have.——I_ am amongst the 


last to reward to military and na-. 
val-merit 5 one of the effects | rope 


ef peace ought to be, ta lessen, taxes, and 
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te send back to the arts of peace, those 
who have been employed in war. And 
this is what these gentlemen of no fortune, 
but of talents and vrgour, call being 
thrown upon the wide world. . Uf they 
have no fortune now, they had none be- 
fore; and, therefore, they must have 
worked before, or starved ; and so they 
ought now. When they entered the ser- 
vice, they knew that militia officers re- 
ceived no pay in peace. There is, there- 
fore, no breach of faith with them. They 
can have no reason to complain of being 
neglected. They have lived in the way 
in which they chose to live, during the 
war. ‘They were not compelled to serve 
as militia officers. If they have talents 
and wgour, W hat ground is there for their 
apprehensions of starving? Men of ta- 
‘dents and vigour do not starve. If they 
be men of talents and vigour, how endless 
are the ways, in which those talents, and 
that vigour, may be employed with profit? 
In short, the claim is absurd, and will, 
I am certain, find not a single adverse 
in parliament.—Before [ dismiss this ar- 
ticle, I cannot help noticing a paragraph 
in the ‘Times newspaper of the 17th inst. 
in these words :—* It is now pretty gene- 
“rally understood, that the reduction of 
“ the militia will not takeplace all at once, 
“as was lately reported. Twenty regi- 
“ ments, it is said, will be disbanded on 
“the 24th of July; a second reduction 
“ will take place on the 24th of Septem- 
“ber; and the last on the 24th of No- 
“vember. Several of the regiments are 
“ now on march to the quarters where the 
first reduction will take place.”—This 
I cannot help regarding as a A7nt on the 
part of those who choose this vile Paper 
for the vehicle of their wishes, What is 
this militia army to be kept on. foot for? 
Are not the men wanted in the fields and 
in the manufactures ? Are not the parishes 
every where heavily burdened with the 
support of militia-men’s wives and chil- 
dren? And, what can this evil be pro- 
longed for? The regular army is coming 
home daily. By the 1st of June, we shall 
have several thousands of men home from 
France. Our army in Sicily cannot al- 
ways remain, Why then, should, we be 
put to the expence of supporting the mili- 
a for another half year ? Did’ we expect 
a thig would haye, been amongst the 
consequences of the deliverance of Eu- 
?.I should like to hear some reason 
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One thing, however, I am quite sure of, that 
the army and the navy too must be reduced 
very low, or that 4aans must be made even 
in time of peace. The nation has . to 
choose between the two; and, really, for 
my part, I do not, for myself, care much 
about the. matter. I shail never make an 
out-cry about the continuation of loans 
and the war taxes. I shall content my- 
self with just observing, now and then, 
that the Anti-jacobins ought to pay the 
taxes very peaceably, sceing that they 
have always approved of the spending of 
them. It is-not to be. denied, that the 
great mass of the nation approved of the 
war ; that they were quite willing that 
the Government should spend any sum in 
a war against the people of France first, 
and then against their Sovereign. The mo- 
ney was spent: that Sovereign has been 
dethroned. It is, therefore, just that the 
nation should pay the bill without grumbling. 
Nay, if all the depots, arsenals, barracks, 
fortresses, military and naval academies ; 
if all are now to he kept up, I do not see 
what reason those can have to complain, 
who have approved of all these establish- 
ments. The walk. the ramparts, the 
buildings, the schoalg of exercise, it would 
be such a pity to demolish! And what 
is to become of all the masters of 
the different branches of the art. mili- 
tary? Would these advocates for the 
war have them dig or beg?——~Again,. I 
say, that one of two things must take 
place: the army and navy must be reduced 
very low; or, the war-taxes and_ loans | 
must be continued: And, really, I, for 
my own part, do not care which of them 
it is to be.—--The Tynes newspaper talks 
of the debts of England, France, and other 
nations. Paper-money is the great evi- 
dence of debt. France has none of it.— 
Perhaps it is a good thing to have a debt, 
and the greater the better. That is a point 
which [ am not now discussing. I am 
only speaking of the fact ; and the Times 
has published a false fact in this respect. 
It is in vain,” says he, “ for J’rance or 
** England to hope speedily to exonerate 
itself from the ie which that fatal 
revolution has entailed upon /iture gene- 
“ ratrons.”"—This is intended to convey 
the notion, that France has a debt some- 
what like-ours. Nothing can be more 
false. The whole of the principal of the 
debt does not, E believe, equal one year’s 
_ @iterést of ours. In short, the proof of 








a 


that ours is a@ currency of paper; that of 
France is a currency of gold; and, se. 
cond, that a bank of England: note for one 
hundred pounds will exchange for ouly 
about~seventy pounds worth of French 
livres, to be paid in France in retura for 
a bill purchased with that bank note.— 
These are facts, which spéak a language 
not to be misunderstood by even the most 
ignorant of men. These facts shew the 
precise difference in the pecuniary state of 
the two countries. Though a little fo- 
reign from the subject that I set out with, 
I will remark here, that while Napoleon 
was enforcing the Continental System, we 
were told, by this same newspaper, that that 
was the cause of the scarcity of gold, and 
of the great loss in the exchange of our 
paper against foreign. bills, payable in gold 
in foreign countries. But the Continental 
System has long ceased. The author of it 
has been put down. France herself is be- 
come our close friend. All the ports of 
Europe are open to us; and there is not 
the least probability of their being again 
closed. But, yet, we do not find that gold 
becomes more plenty, or, that the exchange 
grows more favourable to us. The rate, 
which I have stated, is, I believe, the rate 
now, with Paris ; though, seeing the state 
of-the relationships between the two coun- 
tries, the exchange, according to the com- 
mon course of things, ought to be in our 
favour. ‘There is no accounting for this 
in any way, other than that of supposing, 
that our paper is become of less value than 
gold. Take a guinea, and it will exchange 
for a_bill on Paris for twenty-five /ures, 
two sows. But, take a pound bank note, 
and it will exchange for a bill on Puris for 
only about sixteen /ivres, three sous. This 
shows, at once, the real state of the case ; 
‘and it shows also the folly-of the hopes of 
those, who told us, that it was the Continen- 
tal System, which caused the apparent depre- 
ciation in our bank-paper.— These import- 
ant truths-will zaw become more and more 
evident every day. The extensive mter- 
course with France ; an iatercourse which 
will not be confined to mere traders, but 
will reach to all manner of people. ‘This 
intercourse, which will make hundreds of 
thousands see and feel the diminution, 2 
they will call it, of their. means in the transit 
of them only across.the channel. This 1"- 
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Corn Laws.—This subject would re- 
quire a greater space than I am able here 
to allot to it. So much nonscnse has been 
published about protecting tae farmer ; so 
much unparalleled trash, that I hardly 
know where to begin. I shall confine my- 
self to a.mere hint or two ; first observ: mg, 
that, speaking as a grower of wheat, I 
wish for none of this sort-of protection.—-- 
It has been said, that the manufacturing 
interest will suller by any measure tending 
to keep up the price of corn; and, that to 
give the farmer secur aty for high prices, 
must injure the rest of the community. _ 
Now, in the first place, I deny, that it is 
inthe power even of a body-of men, who 
have been called omnipotent, to cause the 
farmer to have a high price ; the price de- 
pending upon the crop, and not upon any 
law or any regulation. But, supposing it 
possible to gite the farmer a high price, 
how is that to injure the eaters of bread ? 
If the corn be cheap, all other things will 
be cheap in proportion ; and, amongst 
other things, the produce of the manufac. 
tories. The. fund-holder seems to be the 
only person with reason to complain of high 
prices; because he has nothing to sell. He 
is an annuitant, whose nominal income is 
fixed, and therefore, when the loaf is at 
is. 6d. his annuity is worth to him only 
half as mach as when the loaf is at 9d. 
But if the loaf were to be, and to continue 
at 9d. for any length of time, whence 2s 
to come the money to pay him his annuity ? 
A wish has been expressed to bring things 
round by degrees to the prices of 1792! 
What profound ignorance ; or, what pro- 
found hypocrisy ! In 1792, or before the 
war preparations, the whole of the.taxes 
(no loans) raised in the country did. not 
exceed fourteen millions. The taxes raised 
last year, 1813, amounted (exclusive of 
loans) to sixty-nine millions. And yet, 
there are men so devoid of sense, or so. de- 
void of shame, as to talk of bringing round, 
prices to the, state of 1792! The annual 
interest on the debt (which must contenue 


to be paid) is now about forty millions. 


In 1792, it-was nine millions. All the 
annual-expences in 1792 amounted to less 
than five millions. @an they now amount; 
to less, even in time of peace, than twenty 
millions ?.- How, then, are prices to be 
brought round to the standard of 1792 ? 


‘To bring prices to the standard of 1792, 


you must first fring rownd the taxes to 
paca act Pi and next you must 


bring round. gold in place of paper.— 





So that these wise advocates of fw 
prices are beginning their amiable en- 
deavours at’ the wrong end. If the 
wheat were at five shillings. a bushel; 

beer at 2d. a*quart ; beef at 3d.-a pound ; 

it wouldmake no difference to the farmer, 
except for the remainder of his lease. It 
would make no difference to Mr. Coke, or 
Sir Francis Burdett, or any other land- 
holder, to whom 5,000]. a year would be 
as valuable as 20,0001. a year now is. It 
would give them the means of living just in 
the style that they now live. But, then, 
in both cases, the taxes must be diminished 
in the same proportion ; and, in place of 
collecting 69 millions a year, you must 
collect only 23 millions at most, which 
would but little more than HAL/ suffice 
for the payment of theinterest on the Debt, 
leaving the Civil List, the Army, the 
Navy, and every other out-going wholly 
unprovided for. It has been observed, 
with most brazen impudence, or with 
more than ideot folly, that it is unjust 








thus to put money into the pocket of 


the land-holder, at the expence of the 


poor soul who hardly earns his morsel of 


bread. In. the first place, Mr. Coke, for 
instance, if he let his land at 30s. an acre 
instead of 10s. must pay for servants, for 
horses, for carriages, for beer, for bread, 

for every thing on which he lays out his 
money, 3s. instead of Is. How, then, can 
the high price of corn give him any advan- 


tage over the poorer people who serve him, 


or who administer to his wants or his 
pleasures? Besides, he must pay 3s. in 
taxes instead of ls. So that, im fact, as 
far as this goes, it is the Government, or 
the public, or the debt, or the State, or, call 
it what you will, which in the end recetves 
the. difference. ——-='Those who eat the loat 
must, of course, pay the tax. We see very 
plainly how the tax upon sugar, or upon 
spirits, fall upon the-consumer ; but the 
tax upon bread being collected, not upenthe 
loaf, or the flour, or the wheat, we lose 
sight of its march to our mouths. But, if 
it be collected upon the earth, in which the 
wheat grows ; upon the house in which the 
wer lives ; upon the horses that plough 
land for the wheat ; upon the iron and 
the leather that make up the harness for 
the horses that plough the land for the 
wheat ; upon the gig that carries to church 
the wheat grower’s wife ; upon the ps 
that carries the wheat grower, the next da he 
to market to sell the wheat; a. t 
cloddy-heeled. boy, who becomes: = 
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‘man’s servant, for his looking after the nag | have talked of the Aards/ip upon the far- 


and brushing the shoes of the wheat 
grower ; upon the dog, whose teeth are ne- 
cessary to protect the wheat grower’s 
barns; upon the stamps of the wheat- 
grower’s lease, his receipts, and his notes 
of hand ; upon the sugar, the coffee, the 
tea, the soap, the candles, the pepper, the 
galt, the very drugs, and a score of ‘other 
things, used in the house of the wheat- 
grower ; upon the malt that makes the beer 
necessary to keep his nerves steady amidst 
the bewildering of such an accumulation : 
if the tax be collected upon all these, must 
it not be paid, at Inst, by those wha, eat te 
foxf, made out of the wheat? And if the 
wheat-grower gets little money for his 
crop, is it not evident that he can have lit- 
tle money to pay to the Government in any 
shape whatever? Is it not, in other 
words, evident, that if wheat, (generally 
the regulator of all other commodities) con- 
tinue to. be of the present price, the inte- 
rest of the debt cannot be paid ? Miad, 
‘reader, 1 am no advocate for daw that js 
now pending. I know, that the thing will, 
and must, regulate itself. If, by importa- 
tions from countries where ‘the land is 
more. fertile and less taxed than ours, 
wheat were to become too cheap to make 
it profitable te grow it here in the present 
averace quantity, less would be grown 
here 3 the capital, the labour, the means 
gi all sorts, now used for the raisingof corn, 
would, in part; be used for other purposes ; 
and some of those who are now farmers 
would turn their hands to other employ- 
ments. I see no harm inthis. But the 
¢hiag is impossible. No such effort, it ap- 
aps to me, can be produced by importa- 
tons from abroad, the quantity being too 
‘small to be of any. consequence. I think, 
that Mr. Coke, and the other advocates of 
¢he Bill, proceed upon erroneous notions of 
the effect of importation. But, at the 
game.time, they are by no means charge- 
able with tujrstice. Their endeavours, in 
fact, tend to the protection, not of the 
farmer but of the frmd-holder,*and of 
those who depend on the Cruel List. 
Their endeavours, they being landhold- 
‘ers, are very disinterested, secing that 
their inevitable tendency is to enable 
the grower of wheat to draw. moacy 
from the .eatets of bread, and to pay 
dt over to the: Government.—I doe not 
know how it has happened, but no-one “ip- 
? arty me to have viewed the matter 
4 this its natural light, Same. persons 











mer to pay such heaps of taxes. The hard. 
ship consists wholly in the trouble, and the 
torment, and “the humiliation: for the 
farmer does, and mest get the amount of 
the taxes back again from the bread-eater, 
He may not do it for one year, or for two 
years; but, upon an average, he must. 
The tax pursues the commodity to the 
mouth, as necessarily rivers find their 
way to the sea, I view the wheat-grower 
as a Collector of money to be paid over to 
the agents of the Government ; and, if 
others did the same, I am of opinion that 
we should hear much less about the grasp- 
ing dispostivon of the landholders and their 
tenants. I dislike the talk about that 
“ valuable class of men, the agriculturists,” 
as the farmers are now called. I do not 
see any peculiar claim that they have 
to such an appellation. They till the 
land for gain, just as a shoe-maker makes 
shoes for gain, and as a merchant, or ma- 
nufacturer, carries en his business for 
gain. I see no obligation that the com- 
munity is under to the growers of wheat, 
who sell it as dear as they can. They 
are entitled to no special mark of legisia- 
tive favour; but, as they are the grand 
vehicle for the taxes, it is the height of 
stupidity to express wishes to make them 
an unproductive vehicle.—As very closely 
connected with this view of the corn sub- 
ject, I will here notice what has been said 
about bringing round our. CURRENCY 
to the standard of 1796; that is to say, 
when gold-was in free and general circu- 
lation. How such an idea, came into the 
head of any one accounted sane, I am at 
a loss to discover. We were told, that 
peace, upon a firm foundation, would do 
the thing of itself. It is notorious that 4 
light guinea will sell now for 26 or 2% 
shillings. in paper. But the worst, the 
most foolish part of the conduct of those 
who entertain the notion of restoring our 
currency to the standard of 1796, i#, that 
they allow, at the same time, that the p2- 
per money is depreciated ; and (now 0b- 
serve) that this depreciation has had the 
eflect of raising prices.—Very well. it 
is depreciated, and it has’ raised prices.— 
Keep this in mind, and then ask these 
wise men, what would be the effect of “re- 
storing the currency to its former healthy 
state,”"—These gentlemen, in their anxious 
desire ta restare guineas, overlook the inte- 
restofthedebt, But, is it not manifest, that 


they qught te hare this abject comtiaualy 
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in their view, when they are talking upon 
the subject of restoring guineas and /ower- 
ing prices? And is it not also manifest, 
that, in whatever degree prices be lowered 
for a permanency, the interest of the debt 
must, in reality, though not nominally, be 
cugmented 2—Now, then, what is the au- 
nual interest of this debt? I will not 
plague the reader with any miserable de- 
tail about funded and unfunded, and re- 
deemed and unredecmed ; but will state, 
in round numbers, that the debt re- 
quires taxes to be pail to the amount 
of about forty millions a year. 
Suppose then, that ew/cat (to take that 
article as an instance) be now upon az 
average of yeai's, 271. a load, of five quar- 
ters; the p2per-monev has, at the rate of 
exchange with Paris, depreeiated one third 
below gold; and, of course, has raised 
prices one-third. Bring the currency back 
to the standard of 1796, and the conse- 
quence is, that wheat will be upon an ave- 
rage of years, 18/. a load, Well, then, 
farmer Strles, whose share of payment of 
interest of the debt is 27/. a-year, and who, 
of course, used to pay a load of wheat, 
a-year, must, upon the restoration of gui- 
neas, pay a load and a halj of wheat a-year. 
This would make the farmer scratch his 
head, I believe! It is as clear as day- 
light, that the restoration of guineas would, 
in reality, make the debt cost sixty mil- 
lions a-year instead of forty millions a-year. 
But, this is not all. The Civil List, offi- 
cers of all kinds, pay, pensions, annuities, 
fixed stipends of every sort, leases, ground- 
rents, rent-charges, must all become more 
expensive by one-third to those who have 
to pay them. What a revolution would be 
here? What smashing, what work for 
lawyers and bill-framers! Besides, as to 








the justice of the thing, I am so certain |. 


that it is impossible for it to take place 
without the utter destruction of the paper, 
and the debt along with the paper, that it 
does seem to me superfluous to talk about 
the justice or-the policy of it; but, for the 
sake of those who may not be of my opi- 
nion as to this point, i will say a word or 
two as té the sustice of such a measure, if 
it were practicable.——The greater part, 
or, at least, a very considerable part, of 





‘the debt has been contracted since 1796; 
that is fto say, since the Bank ceased to 
- pay their bills in specie. Of conrse, those 


who have lent the Govegnment this part of 
the money, have lent them paper-moncy of 


‘othe same, er nearly the-sanie value, with 
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the present paper-money. ~To pay these 
people. their interest, therefore, in specie, 
would be to give them one-third more. 
than is really their due; and, in the same 
degree, it would, be to do wrong to 
those who have to pay that interest.- 

The same may be said with regard to all 
offices, pensions, grants, rent-charges, &c. 
which have originated since 1796.—But, 
as I said befove, the thing is iipossible.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is report- 
ed to have said, that it was probable, that 
the Government would wot call upon the 
Bank to pay in specie in six months after 
the signature of the definitive treaty of 
peace. His answer was wise. It is really 
very probable indeed, that the Bank will 
not be so called upon.—Oh, dear! What 
curious things this glorious event in France 
will bring to light, and bring about! Very 
probable indeed, that the Bank will not be 
called upon to pay in specic! ‘This peace 


will put many an one to his trumps ! 








DANGER SEEN IN TIME. 

Mr. Cossetr.—Thus, then, ends the &- 
berty and independence of nations. Nor- 
way isto be /ree and tndependent, under 
the blessed domination of Bernadotte.— 
Poland is to be free and iadependent, un- 
der the happy auspices of Alexander, the 
liberetor. ‘The knowt will free the mise- 
rable peasants, as, by the wholesome exer- 
cise of dancing to it, their matted hair 
will he impelled to untwist. Italy is to 


he free and independent, wader German 


legislation, the profundity of whose match- 
less regulations has long astonished the 
world. Saxony, the garden ef Germany, 
is to be frve ant independent, under the 
measured discipline of Prussia and the sa- 
gacious policy of Austria. France is to be 
free and independent, under the hereditary 
rule of an erudite Bourbon, and the 
wholesome restraints of a Constitution, 
coming into life under the fostering aus- 
pices of 200,000 bayonets, wielded by 
congenial herocs, issuing from all the re- 
cious, from the Adour to the Rhme-——— 
Spain is to be free and independent, under 
Ferdinand the Seventh and the Spanish 
Constitution, both enlightened by the wis- 
dom of ages and experience. Every ex- 
pectation is anstvcred, at least, every rea- 
sonable expectation. The people of Enu- 
rope, to whom the appeal has been so 
loudly made, are become all that ‘they 
could expect to be; all that it was meank 





that they should be, “ They are content,’” 
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—Be it so.—If they are, they deserve no 
more than is actually accorded to them.— 
The question is, however, are they: con- 
tent? L[tis very possible that it may be 
highly unreasonable in them not to rest 
satistied, for all that they cow/d hope for 
will be given them. If they hoped for 
more, they must have been void of com- 
nion sense. Unless they were the merest 
children, it is for this they shed their 
blood; it is for ths they must have known 
that they were ‘shedding it. But, how- 
ever that may be, they may have enter- 
tained unreasonable expectations, or they 
may, by this time, repent of their mode- 
ration. ‘The moment is critical. . They 
may conceive it not too late to retrace 
their steps, or to manifest their repen- 
tance. ‘The purpose of this paper is to 
alarm the Allied Sovereigns, as to the pos- 
tare of affairs, and to shew them how 
auspicious the crisis is to that spirit of in- 
subordination, formerly misealled the spi- 
rit of freedom, should the madness of the 
people still lead’ them to dream of Liberty 
atid tndenendence, In all the countries of 
Europe, from the Ural mountains to the 
Atlantic, there are no forces of any conse- 

uence to maintain the different regions in 
their happy possession of the &derty and 
tndepentence for which they have so pro- 
fusely shed their blood, except in the heart 
of France. Those troops which are left 
behind may not be depended upon, as the 
madness of misunderstodd erty and snde- 
pendence may, like a contagion, spread 
from the people into their ranks. A shoe- 
maker in Germany may raise the ery, and 
it may be echoed from the Danube to the 
Dwina. An infuriate Jacobin in France 
May kindle the torch of discord, and occu- 
pation sufficient may be given to the 
200,000 regenerators of Europe in that 
country, which, to render all things safe, 
they must not only conquer, as they have 
done, but finally crush. The cry of union, 
which infatuates the Italians, may lead 
them to chase the forrestreres, the stran- 
gers, over the Alps, to their Teutonic 
abotes. Alas! if such a moment as this 
were seized to untie the German name, to 
amalzimate the [talian population, to rouse 
the French spirit of revenge, what can be 
opposed to the mighty torrent that might 
thus inundate the States from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean? Sovereigns,’ save 
the troops which you have assembled so 
_ Successfully to restore /iberty and 7. 

dence to the world. Sce you not that Po- 





land and- Saxony, and all Germany and 
Italy, are behind you, who might, if they 
have foolishly expected any thing from you, 
that you have not granted, or any thing 
except your own paternal sway over them; 
if they have unreasonably looked for any 
thing that has been left unaccomplished— 


o 
who might, in that case, form the diabo- 


licai design of zxtercepting the return of 


your armies, in the certainty that their 
unholy designs would have 29 military 
force, after that, to combat. I tremble 
for you. A start of the maddened people 
destroys your sacred authority in one mo- 
ment, which would have nothing more left 
with which to support itself. Methinks 
I hear the cursed word Uberiy profaned by 
vulgar tongues, and darting like lightning 
from one end of the heaven to the other, 
and penetrating even yous consecrated le- 
gions. Down, in a moment, are tumbled 
crowns, and coronets, and mitres, and a 
sound sweeps from the face of the earth 
all that ages have venerated and canonized. 
Such a nioment never before existed! ‘The 
work of the giants is accomplished by 
children! The force of Europe being con- 
centrated in the heart of France, is sii- 
vered to atoms with a breath! Do not rely 
on the newly restored Monarch, for, either 
he may, which is not certainly very likely 
for a long while, identify himself with bis 
country, and. foolishly imagine what you 
well know is mere madness, that the in- 
terests of himself and of the French people 
are the same ; or, which is more likely, and 
which may be expected ftom his wisdom, 
purchased by so mach expetience, he may 
more’ profoundly penetrate into the true 
nature of things, and clearly see that 


: * . ee &:; -* . 
France is his own, and made fer him, and 


for him to rule. But, in either gase; he can 
do you little service. Of the first sup- 
position it is idle to k, a3 then bis 
first wish and resolution must be to drive 
you out of his territories. The second 
supposition makes him indeed your's ; bat 
he entérs your camp alone, and leaves 
France in ‘array against you and himseil, 
while thé world beliind you is ready to 
intercept your retreat. I tremble for you, 
august Potentates! Save yourselves before 
the mad projett be conceived. Dispatch 
the instruments Of your ‘mild sovereignty 
to the several countries to which you have 
restored liberty and ti , by gra- 
ciously conceding to them the boon of yu 
parental: sway. Restrain the madness 

the people, who canbe no judges of Aiberty 
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and independence, and who must be ig- 
porant what is for their advantage, since 
vou know well how extensive the sway of 
jonorance is over the face of this obstinate 
vlobe, whose inhabitants zw2// know nothing 
in spite of every eflort to instruct them. A 
wholesome vigour is necessary: break 
down their obstinacy; crush their mad- 
ness; make them love and revere you by 
the seasonable severity of your primitive 
justice? Do not you. see your danger? Is 
it not imminent? Flee to meet it, or you 
ave undone! You are on a hideous preci- 
pice, and will not, I fear, see it in time. 
Your enemies will be quicker of sight, if 
you are not prompt to take advice. You 
will have no excuse for delay, as you are 
forewarned. See, the torch is going to be 
lighted! The ery is on the tip of the 
tongue of the misled people! You will not 
know whom to trust in your greatest need. 
The fire may seize your camp; the whoop 
may be raised by your. practised batta- 
lions: people, refrain, refrain; take thank- 
fully your “éberty and independence. What 
do you want more ? you have all that you 
deserve, if you expected more, or if 
vou once had no further expectations. In 
the one case, how unreasonable not to be 
content with the completion ef your hopes! 
In the other case, how could you be so 
idiotic ? Expeet more! Alas, alas, ye 
were mere beasts, and should be contented 
to be treated: as such. Down.on your 
marrow-bones to ask a blessing, or a par- 
don of the anointed of God.—HortTator. 





ProGRess OF THE FRencH REvOLv- 
TION.—If we are to believe the prosti- 
tuted press of this country, Irance is again 
or the eve of being invelved in all those 
scenes of anarchy and blood, which afhieted 
her during the predominance of discordant 
factions—even while the Paris Journals 
are altogether sz/ent as to the pretended 
convulsions in that and other cities, the 
public attention here is occupied with pri- 
vate letters from the French capital, in 
which are given minute details of alleged 
insurrections, of disturbances which ended 
in bloodshed, and of symptoms in the state 
of political opinion, which indicate the 
approach of some terrible revolutionary 
commotion. *It is easy to divine the mo- 
tives which give rise to these alarming 
reports: ‘The newspapers engaged in _pro- 
pagating them, find, since the fever of 
war, and the fervor of political strife sub- 


faded, that there has been a dreadful fall- 
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ing off in their gains, which threatens very 
shortly to destroy the source which has 
so long aflorded them an abundant har- 
vest, from which they have for so many 
years derived the wages of prostitution. 
Their object, therefore; is to revive the 
system, to give life to the horrid and 
abominable trafic, by which they werg 
enriched, at the expence of all that is dear 
to humanity.—It is gratifying, however, 
to observe, that the acts of the present 
government of France promise to secure 
to the I’'rench nation a long and uninter- 
rupted repose ; and that all the attempts 
which have been made to injure that gal- 
lant people, will have no other ellect than 
to overwhelm with confusion those who 
have so basely and enviously attempted to 
destroy and to degrade them.—The fol- 
lowing declaration of the King of France, 
recently published, sufficicntly shews, that 
he considers his own interests inseparable 
from those of his people, and justifies the opi- 
nion, that the French, under his reign, may 
long enjoy a considerable portion of happi- 
ness.---“‘ Louis, by the grace of God, King of 
“France and Navarre, to ail those to 
“ whom these presents shall come, greet- 
“ ing:—On ascending the Throne of our 
“ ancestors, we have found our rights in 
“ your love, and have given up our whole 
“ heart to that sentiment manifested of old 
by Louis XII. the father of his people, 
“and by the good King Henry IV, Their 
“ incessant application to the happiness of 
“ France shall mark our reign also; end" 
“‘ it is our most ardent wish that it may in 
“¢ its turn leave behind regollections worthy 
“ of being associated with the memory of 
“ those Sovereigns, whese first and noblest 
“ virtue was paternal aflection.—Amidst 
“ ecclamation, so unaninous andso sooih- 
“ing ta our heart, with which, we were 
“‘ accompanied from the frontiers of our 
“ Kingdom to the bosom of our capital, 
“‘ we have never ceased to consider the si- 
“ tuation of our provinces and of our brave 
“armies. The oppression which crushed 
“‘ France has left behind it many evils, by 
““ which we are keenly.touched ; our con- 
“ cern on account of them is profound, but 
“ their weight will be daily diminished ; 
all.our care shall be directed to this point, 
“and our highest pleasure will increase 
“ with the felicity of our people. Already, 
“an armistice, concluded in conformity 
“ with the views of an enlightened and mo- 
“ derate policy, dispenses its benefits as 
“the foresuuners of peace; and the 
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‘¢ Tyeatv, which is t6 establish it in a du- 
* rable manner, is the most constant, as 
“ well as the most important, object of our 
“thoughts. In a short time, the olive, 
* the pledge of the repose of Europe : will 
* be display rved to the nations thet require 
“it. The allied armies are beginning 
“to move towards our frontiers, and the 
“august Sovereigns, whose principles 
“have been so generous in regard to 


us, are nobly desirons of closely unit- 


“ce 


“ ing themselves with us by the ties of a 
“mutual fmendshin and con fidence that 
“ shall never be broken. We know that 


“ come individual abuses have been com- 
“mitted, and that contributions have 
“ been levied upon the departments of our 
“ kinedom since the cone asi ion of the armis- 
tice, but the just and liberal declarations 
which the Alhed ihe have made 
“+o us respecting these abuses, authorise 
“ns to for x id our subjects to comply with 
such requisitions as are illegal a con- 
“trary to the Treaty, ‘hich has stipulated 
“for the gencral dae of hostilities. 
Nevertheless, our gratitude, and the 
“usare of war, require us to order all 
“ ¢he Civil and Military Authorities in our 
“ dominions to redouble their care and at- 
tention, that the valiant armies of the Al- 
“ hed Sovereigns may be regul: arlvandabun- 
* danthy supplie -d withall that isnecessar ‘vfor 
the subsistence and wants of the troops. 
“ All demands not comprehended in the 0 
* objects shall therefore be of no eficet, 
and the sacrifices of the people will he 
diminished. Frenchmen! vou hear the 
“ King, and he wished, in his turn, thet 
* vour voice may reach him, and express 
your wants and your desires ; his shall 
always attest the love which he bears 
to his people. The Jercest cities, and 
the mest obscure hamlets, al! pers of his 
kingdom, are equally objects of his care 
and he presses all his subjects at one ad 
the same time to his heart. He does not 
think that he can indulge feelings too 
paternal for people whose valour, loyalty, 
and devotion to their Sovereivns, have 
* for ages constituted their glory an i pros- 
* nerity.” Louts. 
Several ordonances heve likewise been 
published in France, all tending, like the 
above prociamation, to promote tra nquul ih- 
ty, and to prepare the pe ople for t! 1 enjoy- 
ment of the blessi: ngs of pence. Aware 
also, that France can never be great ‘and 
powerful unless her troops ere pnt upon a 
respectable footing, the King seems to have 
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directed his particular attention to the 
proper organization of the army, and to 
the just rewards which are due to men 
who have procured so much glory to their 


country. 


In furtherance of the inte tions 


of his Majesty towards these brave sol- 
diers, the following has been made public: 
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War DeparRTMENT.—ORDER OF THE 
Day.—--Paris, May 15, 1814.—His 
Majesty has just ‘dete rmined on the orga. 
nization of hisarmy. After hav ing he ard 
the Council of War, be has issued in or- 
donance of the most favourable nature 
possible, for establishing the new Mili- 
tary Constitution; and he has less con- 
sulted the finances of the State, than his 
justice, in rewarding honourable services, 
and his affection for his brave troops.— 
Inspectors-General, furnished with in- 
strnetions from the Ministers of War, 
will depart to form the amalgamation of 
all the corps. Jt is important that all 
such officers, who have rights to claim or 
rewards to solicit, should appear under 
their respective lnieibe ys: the absence of 
these officers, during this operation, will 
lead to serious and irreparable inconve- 
niences. It is consequently necessary, 
that every military alin. of whatever 
rank, should appear without delay, with 
the corps to which ke belongs, in idles 
to lay the state of his services hetore 
the Inspectors-Gereral, and to obtain 
either his cortinuation in active service, 
the preserv: ation of bis full appointinents, 
the enjoyment of half-pay at home until 
re place d3 or, finally, to be permitted to 
retire in consequence of the rights he 
may have acquired by mew services sine 
the month of January, 1814.—T hose of- 
heers who do not belong to any corps, 
those of the sialf without appenitn ne nts, 
and those who wish to be ple reed in re- 
giments, shall present themselves, ac- 
cording to theirchoice, in the chief places 
of the divisions or de _partments m which 
there are Insp ect tors-Genceral, to make 
representations of their services; thos® 


‘who prefer half- pay may retire to their 


homes. — Every oflicer who, withont ex- 
press permnanion, shall remain at Paris 
cight days after the publication of the 
present order, shall be held to have re- 
nounced his right.—The sotiers w ho do 
not belong to the cor ps of the earrisen 
of Paris shall be immediately mare shed, 
under the immediate direction of the 
Commander of the place, to their re- 
spective corps, or to one of the near st 
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« corps, in order to be incorporated there- 
‘with.----The Generals commanding the 
“ military divisions shall enforce the strictest 
« execution of this order, and shall render 
‘secount the reot to the Minister for the 
“War Department——General Count 
‘Puronr, Ministet Secretary of State for 
“ the War Department.” 


. 


- 





“WEST MINSTER ADDRESS.—'s he ainac- 
r ndent inhabitants of this great city, are 
the only persons who have followed th 

example of the citizens ‘of London, in 
votg an Address to the Prince Regent 
on the late termination of hostilities against 
France. L have subjoined a copy of this 
Address, upon which some useful re- 
marks may probably occur after it has been 
pr iesented, and an Answer given by the 
Regent. Meanwhile it may be stated, 
that the Address, which was read ‘by J. 
Lochee, Esq. moved by Major C: artwright, 
and miouadall by Peter Walker, E 2Sq- Was 
unanimously approved of by avery large and 


respectable Meeting of the Fincwnss of 


Westminster. Several spirited Resolu- 
tions were also adopted without 2 dissent- 
ing voice, except as to one about 
America, to which an amendment was 
proposed by a person who said’ some- 
thing about the great aesdom which 
er ters had displ: ayed in their conduct 
{the war, and talked loud about puzish- 

« the American savages. TUcould not 
card the individual’s name who proposed 
this amendment—but it was witspered 
that he wasa Contractor; and his “* full 
“ fledged plumage” shewed that, at least, 
he had not been a Loser by the wairlike 
mama. It was justly remarked by Sir 
l'rancis Burdett, that the proposed amend- 
ment had met its deserved fate, in being 
consigned to oblivion by the unanimous 
voice of the assembly. 

ADDRESS TO THE REGENT. 

Tur puriven. Aporerss or turn Hovervorn- 
ers or THE Ciry AND Liperries or Wesr- 
MINS R. 

May ir Perasr vour Royar Hicuness. 
On a termination of the conflict with 
France, in which our country has so long 
been engaged---a termination as fortanate as 
it has been singular, we beg your Royal 
Highness to accept of our sincere congratu- 
lations. —In a war so sanguinary, it has been 
a ~pectacle as novel, as auspicious to huma- 
nity, to behold ac valition of Sovereigns, at 
the head of immense armies, on victoriously 
entering the capital of their enemy, inv iting 
the People to choose the Constitution of Go- 
vernmeut under which they desired to live, 


*xXpressing a wish that that Ve ople might | freedom and bi appiness tuitorinly tend. — 





ever remain great and happy, and pfroclaim- 
ing a euarantece of their Libertics.— May, 
Sir, the Prince they recalled to reign over 
them hold those liberties sacred !—For the 
beuetits of Ve ace, we ought to be iruly 
thankful to Previdence; as well as to those 
by whose valour and labours, or by whose 
virtue and wisdom they have, under Provi- 
denee, been attaimed.-— But, Sir, we should 
iti ucgutt ourselves of the duty we owe to 
our country, andto your Roy: al Hi irhness, 
as the iicpresentative of our Sovereign, did 
we not entreat you to couple with the 
praise-worthy couclusion of (he war its 
blameable commereement.—-\our Royal 
Highness would then see, that what we now 
contemplate as a happy result to France, 
namely, the goveriineat of a represented 
Ps conte by a limited k ing, mirht have con- 
tinued astt then existed, without any war at 
nth—In that case, Sir, the world had not 
been disgusted by the atrocities of a Robes- 
pierre, hor territied by the portentous power 
of a Bonaparte. In that ease Europe had 
escaped a sacrifice of three miltous of hu- 
man lives and countless calamities. In 
that case, Bugland had not seen degraded 
to paupers a million and a half ef ner in- 
dustrious people, nor have felt the scourge 
of a Taxatiou for paying the annual inie- 
rest of an incurred debt of e <4" hundred 
millions sterling,—As, however, Divine Pro- 
vidence brings. rood out of ey vil, and as it 
accords with experience, that a constant 
growth of knowiedge is the eifeet of an 
ever-operating cause, and eminently bene- 
ficial to exsvilized mans so we cannot but 
atiribute the moderation and wisdom, so 
eminently displaved by the Allied Sove- 
reigns, to th: tiyrowth of knowle ‘dye, to that 
ditiusion of tent, which, in ourage, ts datly 
enlightening the civilized world.- = soll fir, 
the ‘American and French Revoiutionus bh d 
their ace ompanime nts of caliumi ity, yet the 
innumerable discussions they gene erated, did 
also improve, ina high degree, the scence 


of civii governme o-tinns ster screuce of 


Princes and statesmen. ‘The Miihnnttel who 
have as virtuously as wisely guarauteed 
Peace, Greatness, and Li'» rly io France, 
as wetl as their Ministers aud Warriors, 
must carry howe with them from Paris the 
seeds of amelioration, the scientific prin- 
cipies of amendment, by which the condition 
of their own subjects will be greatly bet- 
tered; and by which, without convulsion, 
their states may be rapitly made to enjoy 
that perfection of polity, that freedom and 
prosperity, which 1s equally the ornament 
and felierty of Vrinees aud of People. In 
the poli itical transactions of both hemis- 
pheres, those intelligent Monarchs must 
nave seen a full contirmation of thig ina- 
portant truth, that * Hepresentation was the 
** happiest discovery of political wisdom.” To 
this poit, they must have observed, that 
all rational energies in pursuit of public 
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Wherefore, Sir, we cannot doubt, that in all 
civilyzed countries Kepresentation will in 
time attain perfeciiou.. When, Sir, your 
Royal. Highness shall reflect, that after a 
war of more ‘than twenty. years continu- 
mice, originally undertaken for erushing the 


infmut*liberties of Frauce, the existence of 


those very liberties is now found to aitord 
the only hope of tranguttlity to Lurope, aud 
has therefure becn made the basis of Peace, 
we must, with additional earaestuess, recur 
to the impression we endeaveured taree 
years ago to make on the mind of your 
Royal Highecss—an endeavour in which, 
we trust, we succeeded—in favour of such 
a radical Reform ia the Commons House of 
Parliameut cf our own country, as sliall af- 
ford us the full benefit of Representation. 
Jn our former Address to your Royal High- 
hess, we spoke of that Korough Faction 
which alike tramples on the Rights of the 
Crown and People. Were, Sir, that Faction 
to continue its daring mroad on the Inde- 
peadeace of the Throne,—were tb to. con- 
tinue its deadiy stabs to the Liberties of the 
Peopie.—were it to continue its depreda- 
tious on the properly of the nation—were, 


iu short, our Freedom to be wo more, of 


what value Peace, or aught else on earth !— 
Ja pecportion, Sir, as a constitutional Com- 
mons House must be an object of unbounded 
veneration, your Royal [Highness will be 


sensible that the existence of a Faction, 


which should greatly impair its excellence, 
must to every loyal mmd be exquisitely 
painful. The yoke of a Faction—a domes- 
tic Faction—that had feloniously brokea 
julo the citadel of the Constilution and 
stolen our Palladium, were even worse than 
foreign war itself. It were the tyranny of 
a few, who had no other claim to rule over 
their fellow subjects than that of having 
robbed them. it were to bow the head and 
bend the knee to an audacious corruption. 
It were the very lowest depih of disho- 
nour, Oathe part, Sir, of an English So- 
vereign, oa the part of an English People, 
tv such a Faction there could be no sub- 
mission. A traly patriot Representative 
stands, however, pledged to his constitucats 
and his country, to briug before Varlia- 


ment, at the first convenicnat oryoseany 


their geeat question. lt is, Sir, impossible 
that Parliament should then be at war with 
England. It is impossible that it should 
not then imitate those Sovereigns who, 
even while at war with France, cagerly 
sought the opportunity of offering to her 
their guarantee of all she claimed as her 
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with the highest admiration, the virtue ay 
wisdom so couspicuous én the arrangemey!s 
made on the firsi day of April at Paris, we 
are unable, Sir, to express the deep conceri 
and the shame we feel, touching the hos- 
| tile measure which your Royal Highness 


Norway. Jf tt be just that any one Nation 
siiail provide for its own welfare and hap- 
piness by the exercise of its own reason, 
and the freedom of its own will, it must be 
just that every Natioa shall freely do the 
same. Kugland, Sir, can have no right to 
force on Norway a sovereiguty to which she 
isadverse. For such a purpose, to draw 
the sword were manifestly wicked; but to 
attempt to subdue Independence, Innocence 
and Patriotism, by the iustvumeutaility of ta- 
mine, were shockingly inhuman. We hum- 
bly, Su, and most anxtously intreat your 
Royal Highness to save your country froin 
this reproach; to avert from her this disho- 
nour. And, Sir, among the many happy 
results of the pacification of Europe, we 
contemplate, with inexpressible satisfaction, 
the annihilation of the disputed points res- 
| pecting the maritime rights of neutral na- 
tions, which have constituted the ground 
of the ever-lamentable hostility in which 
we are engaged with the United States of 
America. Hence, Sir, we confidently trust, 
that on both sides of the Atlantic the mi- 
seriés and immoralities of war will shortly 
beat an end, and the whole civilized world 
repose under the peaceful olive; studying 
and practising only the social and moral 
duties, arts and accomplishments, for their 
gencral improvement and happiness. 

§> The Friends of ‘the Freedom of 
Election willbe gratified to find that the 
Seventh Anniversary of the Election of 
Sir Francis BurDeErt, to represent the 
City of Westminster in Parliament, 1s to 
be celebrated at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern, Strand, on Monday next, by a pub- 
ilic diner. The chair will be filled by Sir 
'FRrancis.—The following, among other 
respectable Gentlemen, intend to be pre- 
sent:—E, B.Clive, Esq.3 Sir John 
Throgmorton; Robert Knight, Esq.; J. 
| Josling, Esq.; ‘Thomas Northmere, Esq. ; 
| W. J. Burdett, Esq.; R. M. Biddulph, 
| Esq.; .Mr. Alderman Wood; Henry 
| 
| 








Brougham, Esq.; Hon. Thomas. Brand ; 
R. H. A. Bennet, Esq.; Thomas Creevey, 


Esq. Francis Canning, Esq. ; --— Gwyn; 


Nights and Liberties. . After contemplating, Esq.; Mr. Waithman. 
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